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A comparison of group intelligence scales. — The constantly growing body 
of various sorts of test materials is beginning to present a problem of selection 
to the individual concerned with the use of tests in the administration or the 
investigation of school work. Each test or scale is presented along with 
claims or evidence to the effect that under given conditions it will provide a 
satisfactory unit for measuring certain traits or abilities of individuals of 
specified age or grade groups. The question which presents itself in any given 
situation is, Which of the available instruments for measuring a given trait 
will yield the most reliable results ? With a view to determining facts which 
may assist in answering this question as applied to several of the group intelli- 
gence scales now in use, a report 1 from the Bureau of Educational Research 
presents a statistical study of the results obtained from the administration 
of six of these scales in the public schools of Champaign, Illinois. 

With the co-operation of the teachers and supervisors, the following group 
intelligence scales were given to the elementary- and high-school pupils of the 
city: (1) "Otis Group Intelligence Scale"; (2) "Classification Test, Form 
A," devised by Theisen and Flemming; (3) Whipple's "Group Test for 
Grammar Grades"; (4) Pressey "Primer Scale"; (5) "Virginia Delta I"; 
(6) Buckingham's "Sentence Vocabulary Scale." Approximately 2,500 chil- 
dren were tested with one or more scales. 

The complete report comprises three parts: first, a discussion of the uses 
of mental tests, what such tests measure, and the characteristics of individual 
as distinguished from group scales; second, a comparison of the results obtained 
from the different scales used in the Champaign study; and finally, a report 
of the results as they constitute a mental survey of these schools. From the 
point of view of the testing movement, the greatest interest will center in 
the comparative study of the several tests employed. 

Following a brief statement concerning the specific use made of each 
scale and tables showing the distribution of the total scores of each by grades, 
the author presents tables of comparison of the six scales with respect to 
(1) the time consumed in administering the scale; (2) rate of scoring by 
clerical workers; (3) correlation with teachers' scholarship ratings; (4) cor- 
relations between the scales when given to the same pupils; (5) reliability 
of the total scores of each. A study is also made of the scores of the individual 
tests comprising each scale, and a comparison of "equivalent" tests in certain 
of the different scales. 

The author's conclusions from this comparative study are stated as 
follows: 

1. The present intelligence scales admit of much improvement. Some of them 
are erratic and poorly balanced, with comparatively poor reliability for the total 
scores. Others require too much time for administration or scoring. Nearly all of 

1 Charles E. Hoixey, Mental Tests for School Use. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois, 1920. Pp.91. $0.50. 
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them can be improved by the addition of new material or by the preparation of differ- 
ent tests for different intelligence levels. 

2. The best scales for intermediate and grammar grades seem to be the Virginia 
Delta I and the vocabulary scales. A combination of these two seems to offer the 
best measuring instrument. 

3. The Classification Test seems best for the high-school grades. 

4. The Primer Test is well organized from the standpoint of administration, 
scoring, and balance, but it is of questionable diagnostic value. It should always be 
supplemented by other tests. 

5. The value of the different intelligence scales should not be determined on 
statistical grounds. There are so many factors that influence the work of the child 
that it is impossible in every instance to forecast his performance in school work 
accurately by means of intelligence tests. There will be exceptions in most classes. 
These exceptions should be analyzed in the light of the information available and, in 
this way, many apparent deviations between scholarship and intelligence ratings may 
be satisfactorily explained. 

6. The present outlook for the derivation and use of group intelligence scales is 
good. The field is fertile and there is every indication that successful scales may be 
prepared [p. 65]. 

The study is largely statistical, though the significance of most of the 
comparisons presented is critically reviewed in the explanatory text. Whether 
or not the conclusions which the data of this study seem to justify may be 
accepted by the reader as probably applicable to other school situations is of 
little consequence. The importance of the report lies in the fact that the 
method of this study is suggestive of a type of analysis of test material in 
general which, if widely practiced, must tend both to refine the technique of 
construction and to define the practical uses of such scales. 



School tests and the classroom teacher. — A significant contribution to the 
literature of school tests 1 is addressed, like others of recent date, directly to 
the classroom teacher. The tests are viewed according to the degree in which 
they lend themselves to use within a particular class and in the diagnosis of 
pupil abilities, rather than for their adaptation to surveys of more general 
scope. 

In the view of the authors, the measurement movement has passed its 
first and second stages, during which prejudices had to be overcome, tests 
evolved and standardized, and the technique of their use mastered. It is 
now "quite surely approaching a third stage .... in which the tests shall 
be thoroughly weighed and judged as to the fundamental considerations of 
curriculum-making involved, whether they are or are not testing desirable 
school products, and whether their use will or will not lead to better methods 
of teaching and better selections of subject-matter." The criteria thus pro- 
pounded are quite carefully applied throughout the book, often with illumi- 

1 G. M. Wilson and Kremer J. Hoke, How to Measure. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. viii+281. 



